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The high-school graduates of 1942 are up against a magnificent 
certainty: once more, thank God, every man, woman, and child in 
America counts 100 per cent in saving America. So it was in 1776. 
So it ought to be always. But in contrast to the high-school grad- 
uates of 1942, the high-school boys and girls of 1930 to 1940 did 
graduate in great uncertainty about jobs, about college, about op- 
portunity and the future in general. The high-school graduates of 
1942 face the most magnificent job in history: to save their country 
from destruction and to rebuild civilization. 

How shall the high-school graduates of 1942 approach their 
jobs? What can they do? The answer is simplicity itself: put your 
very best in your next effort; do what you undertake to do. And 
let your next effort begin tomorrow morning. The old style three- 
months vacation is out for the duration of the war. If you plan to 
enter college, enter college in June. If you lack money, go to work 
in June to make that money and to save it. I can assure you that 
going to college is as useful in winning the war as making airplanes. 
In fact, we can’t make airplanes as we must make them unless boys 
and girls go to college and learn Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
and many other things. Success in war is based on success in every 
subject that a college teaches. One of the first effects of the war 
was to create new things to study in college. 

College is a magnificent opportunity, provided you mean busi- 
ness when you go to college. But a loafer in college is a liar, a 
cheat, and a fifth columnist. 

If you don’t go to college, go to work in some one of the war 
service courses you can find in your high school or run by some 
college in your neighborhood. If you can’t find such courses write 
to T. E. Browne, Director of Vocational Education, State College, 
Raleigh, N. C., and he will tell you what you can do. 

If you don’t go to college, or if you don’t go to work on some 
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war service course, get you a job. If you are a farm boy, make that 
old farm hum; farmers are just as much needed as soldiers. If your 
father or some neighbor needs help in his business in the country 
or in the town, take the job and clean up on it. Working is fight- 
ing; loafing is treason. 

It does not make a great deal of difference what you do, pro- 
vided you do well what you undertake. The best rule is to pick out 
the opportunity closest to your line of interest and to hit it on the 
nose. You don’t have to worry about whether or not it is essential 
to winning the war. Uncle Sam will stop you if it is an unessential 
job you are undertaking. You don’t have to worry about anything; 
you have only to go to work with a clear head and a strong hand. 
And if you do, you will find that to count and to know you are 
counting is great—great for your health and spirits, great for your 
education and experience, great for your country and mankind. It 
will bring you into touch with other people who count, too. And 
you will find that to get tired on important work in company with 
important people, to enjoy your leisure when you have earned it 
with others who are workers too, will do you more good physically, 
mentally, socially, and spiritually, than anything you have ever 
tried before. 


Educational News and Events 


mm 


Motion Pictures and Education in War-Time 


That the motion picture is a medium of education as well as of 
entertainment for the general public in both peace and war-times 
is the assertion of Will H. Hays in his annual report as President 
of the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America. 

“The educational opportunities of the screen are even greater 
in war time,” Mr. Hays says. “There is a greater need for an in- 
formed and enlightened public. With a vividness peculiar to itself, 
the newsreel and the documentary film are able, along with radio 
and press, to satisfy the public’s thirst for news, for an account of 
what is happening and how it is happening. But, above all, as the 
need for national unity increases, so does the need for a common 
understanding of the war effort which can be achieved only through 
commonly shared experience. No one can be everywhere, see every- 
thing with his own eyes, or participate actively in all the myriad 
undertakings which must be geared together for maximum efh- 
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ciency. But it is possible for all of us to gain some knowledge of 
what others are doing by the sort of indirect experience which care- 
fully prepared documentary films and educational shorts can give.” 
Business cannot, and should not, go on as usual, Mr. Hays de- 
clares in his report, but he also insists that there are some phases 
of the national life “so essential to our well-being and for victory” 
that they should be intensified rather than diminished. He says: 
“Education must go on. The services of religion must be uninter- 
rupted. Public and private health must be safeguarded unceas- 
ingly. Whatever upholds moral standards and contributes to mo- 
rale must be sustained—in fact, augmented. For these things to go 
on as usual—or even more intensely than usual—is not a distraction 
from the war effort. These things strengthen the sinews of our peo- 
ple and fortify them, as much as armaments and leadership, for the 
grim and arduous enterprise in which they are now engaged.” 


Social Studies Resource Units 


Thirty social scientists have collaborated with teachers of the 
social studies to prepare the 26 Resource Units now being issued 
serially by the National Council for the Social Studies and the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals, departments of 
the National Education Association, under the title, “Problems in 
American Life.” The first five units, released April 15, are: 

1. How Our Government Raises and Spends Money: Teaching American Youth 
How Local, State, and National Governments Finance Their Activities, by 
Mabel Newcomer and Edward A. Krug. 

2. American Youth Faces the Future: Responsibilities and Opportunities for 
Youth in the World Today and Tomorrow, by Floyd Reeves, Howard Bell, 
and Douglas Ward. 

3. Man and His Machines: Teaching American Youth How Invention Changes 
the Modern World, by William Ogburn and Robert Weaver. 

4. Recreation and Morale: Teaching American Youth How to Plan and Use 
Leisure Time, by Jesse Steiner and Chester Babcock. 

5. Race and Cultural Relations: America’s Answer to the Myth of a Master 
Race, by Ruth Benedict and Mildred Ellis. 


Authors of other units, scheduled for publication this summer 
and fall, include: T. V. Smith, C. E. Merriam, Harold Lasswell, 
Harry Gideonse, and Caroline Zachry. Editors of the series are 
Paul B. Jacobson and Louis Wirth. 

Copies of the Resource Units may be secured at go cents each 
(four for 1.00; five for $1.25) from either the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals or the National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Plans for the Model Aircraft Building Program 


In the past three months students in public and private secon- 
dary schools have been engaged in making 10,000 models of each of 
50 types of aircraft for use in range estimation, gunnery, and iden- 
tification training for personnel of the Navy, Army, and civilian 
defense forces. 

Thousands of Model Aircraft Project directors, representing 
school districts in every section of the country, received plans and 
specifications for the first set of 20 types on February 23. Plans for 
the second set of 20 planes were mailed to local project directors in 
March and the last 10 types in April, the U. S. Office of Education 
has announced. 


The 20 types of planes assigned in March represented six na- 
tions, three Allied and three Axis. Russian and Italian planes were 
introduced for the first time, along with additional models from 
the four nations—United States, Britain, Germany, and Japan—rep- 
resented in the first assignment. The second group of 20 included: 
U. §. Navy—Martin PBM (Mariner), Brewster SB2A-1 (Buccaneer), Curtiss 

SOC-3, scout observation, and Grumman J2F, amphibian. 

U. S$. Army—Lockheed P-38 (Lightning), Martin B-26 (Maryland), Consolidated 

B-24 (Liberator), Republic P-43 (Lancer). 

U. S$. Commercial—Lockheed Lodestar. 

British—Hawker Hurricane, Bristol Blenheim. 

Russian—1-16, fighter. 

German—Messerschmitt Me-110, Junkers Ju-87B, Junkers Ju-88A-1, Dornier 

Do-18. 

Japanese—Mitsubishi fighter 96, Kawasaki 97, Nakajima 95. 
Italian—Savoiia-Marchetti SM-82 (Cangaru). 


Both the U. S. Office of Education and the Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics have made it clear that the Navy does not want and cannot use 
planes constructed according to plans other than those provided by 
the Navy through the U. S. Office of Education. Only models 
within the local quota, passed by official inspection committees and 
shipped by the local project director, are accepted by the Navy. 


Child Labor and the Nation’s Crops 


That child labor is not a sectional problem, but is encountered 
in all parts of the country, especially in rural areas, and that it will 
have to be carefully watched in war-time, is indicated in recent 
reports by the National Child Labor Committee. In “Children 
Who Work on the Nation’s Crops” Gertrude Folks Zimand says: 
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“Look at these faces. Look at the immature, undeveloped bodies. I am 


willing to leave it to any parent to say whether or not such a practice should 
persist.” 


When the Labor Commissioner of Connecticut said this, he was pointing to 
photographs of children working on the tobacco farms of the Connecticut Valley 
in the summer of 1941. But his words could be applied, with equal force, to 
the children all over the country, from six, seven and eight years up, who help 
to cultivate and harvest the nation’s crops. 


Among the migrants who appeared last year before the Tolan Committee 
on Interstate Migration were Mr. and Mrs. Johnson. Originally from North 
Dakota, they had later worked in Missouri and Arkansas and were, at the time 
of the hearing, in Michigan. The Johnsons reported that they had six living 
children, none of whom had been in school until they came to Michigan, when 
five of them entered the first grade. 


More children are employed in agriculture today than were em- 
ployed in factories even when child labor was at its peak in 1910, 
the Child Labor Report states. At that period 261,000 boys and girls 
10 to 16 years were factory hands. A conservative estimate of the 
number of children under 16 years working in agriculture at the 
present time is about 500,000. 

Within the past four years the National Child Labor Committee 
has made field investigations of child labor in agriculture in Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, California, Georgia, Kentucky, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, Oregon and Washington. The Committee's stud- 
ies as well as others made by the Federal Children’s Bureau and 
numerous agencies, both official and private, indicate that very 
large numbers of children are working under conditions that are 
prejudicial to their health, welfare and education. “Long hours 
prevail even for young children, the work is often strenuous, and 
children stay out of school for work.” 


Children, Labor, Clothes and Schools 


Without the intense pressure for the production of cash crops 
to the exclusion of other things, the great urge for intensive child 
labor at the expense of education is much eased. Shoes and warm 
clothing are no longer considered a luxury. Among the 361,192 
families aided by the Farm Security Administration in 1939, 210,253 
children were enabled to go to school who otherwise could not have 
done so. There is plenty of useful, wholesome work for them, but 
it is not the old child labor grind for existence. 


—Courtenay Dinwiddie in “How Good is the Good Earth?” 











Justice Holmes and the Student Council 
CARL BODE 
Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. 
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HE NEXT TIME your Student Council meets, leave a desk 
fk at the rear of the room. Save the place for the shade 
of an old gentleman with bushy brows, twinkling eyes, and a white 
mustache. He may have some things to say—less for the students, 
this time at least, than for you, the teacher in charge, and for your 
principal. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., sat on the bench of the Supreme 
Court for thirty years. During much of that time he fought a stir- 
ring, sometimes lonely, battle. The majority of his fellow justices 
did not agree with him. His greatest decisions were dissenting ones. 
Two of the legal doctrines that he interpreted and upheld—with 
remarkable foresight—are of particular interest to us advisors at 
this moment. 

Tue Two Doctrines 

Still, at first it seems a far distance from legal theory to your 
attitude, in this sunny classroom, toward the Student Council. But 
each of the two doctrines poses a question, raises an issue in your 
philosophy of education. Those issues must be faced. We can 
accept or deny Justice Holmes’ view of them—but we cannot ignore 
them. I would like to explain what the two doctrines are, then 
show how they extend themselves to impinge on our work. The 
aim in doing so is not to convince by dialectic or by authority 
(even the authority of Holmes’ great mind) ; it is to suggest rather 
than to prove. The aim is to throw light on two major problems 
of student government which face all of us who are interested in 
making that government a democracy. 

One of the doctrines Justice Holmes forwarded was that of 
judicial restraint. The other was that of broad rights for the states— 
particularly in reference to commerce and “police power.” In both 
doctrines there is something for us to apply here. 

The theory of judicial restraint which he maintained, when 
stripped of its legal robes and considered simply as an idea, means 
that the judge has no right to rule against anything merely because 
he believes the thing would be unwise. If the majority of the voters 
want some law which is obviously going to hurt them, it is still 
the function of the judge to allow this law or (if he is on the Su- 
preme Court) to declare it constitutional.! The judge may be con- 


1 Unless it is clearly and flagrantly against the specifications of the Constitution. 
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vinced that grass will grow on the city streets, and all that the 
misguided voters will have to eat is that grass. Nevertheless, the 
will of the majority should not be hampered. Justice Holmes’ idea, 
we recognize, presupposes a genuine faith in democracy and in the 
long-run ability of the voters to guide themselves well. It is essen- 
tially, to use a much-used word, an American faith. 


JupiciAL RESTRAINT 


A glance at most student councils shows that the doctrine of 
judicial restraint (with the students cast as voters and the teacher 
as judge) does not have a chance.? We seldom restrain our judg- 
ments on student acts or decisions. In the first place, few of us will 
let students vote to make what we consider an error. In almost 
all schools the range of action which a council can take is tightly 
limited. Even that range of action is—practically without exception 
—subject to veto by teacher or principal. The principal feels that 
he has certain responsibilities with which no student action ought 
to interfere. After all, what if the students or their council repre- 
sentatives voted to close down the school, starting next Monday? 
Or what if they voted to dispense with the principal? 


It is easy to see how the fact that student councils are mere 
shadow-bodies came into being. The students are not adults, it is 
pointed out. They cannot be given the responsibilities of grown- 
ups. They surely cannot be allowed the full freedom which the 
doctrine of the teachers’ judicial restraint would give. That is the 
customary view. 


TRAINING FOR DEMOCRACY? 


The view has some points to recommend it. On the other hand, 
we are training these students to take their place in a democracy. 
The only good way to prepare them to take democratic responsi- 
bility (a follower of Holmes would say) is to give them some of it. 
The best way to teach them to avoid making foolish decisions is to 
let them make a few—and then suffer. Most students, we affirm, can 
rise to real responsibility. In a few years the students at these desks 
will be voters. To govern themselves then, they must be trained 


Holmes saw lucidly how apt the average justice was to tailor the Constitution to fit 
his own preconceptions. A phrase in it such as “due process of law,” or a word 
such as “‘liberty,””’ was open to any prejudiced interpretation. Holmes aimed by judicial 
restraint to combat this. As he stated in one of his first dissents, “I strongly believe 
that my agreement or disagreement has nothing to do with the right of a majority to 
embody their opinions in law.” (Lochner v. New York, 198 U. S. 75.) The conclusion 
of his dissent in Truazx et al... .v. Corrigan et al. (257 U. S. 344) is equally striking. 

2The evidence for this generalization and the related ones to follow is drawn from 
Earl C. Kelley's incisive dissertation on student government (Northwestern University, 
1940), published in part under the imprint of the National Self Government Committee 
as Student Cooperation (New York, c1941). 
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now—trained, however, not so much in the sense of disciplined 
from without, but rather guided from within. 

Nevertheless, because the students are still adolescent, it is true 
there needs to be some limit to the responsibility they are given. 
Certainly there is no hard and fast rule, no strict law, that will tell 
us where the limit lies. I think, though, that it should be based 
on this proposition: Allow any decision that does not actually im- 
peril the functioning of the school. If that still is a rather vague 
guide, this much more, at least, can be added: Err on the side of 
generosity, of freedom. Our tendency now is to define so as to 
hedge student action in. That tendency can be neutralized by 
realizing that the range which can be allowed is wider than you 
think. When in doubt about a student motion, let it go through. 
When in doubt, let it pass. Justice Holmes would not dissent. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT OR TEACHER? 


The second of Oliver Wendell Holmes’ theories comes into play 
when William Smith, Room 414, steals a look at his neighbor's 
test paper. Who shall judge and punish him, you the teacher or 
the student body? Whose prerogative shall it be? Again we note 
the parallel in constitutional theory. Equate the states (Kansas and 
Pennsylvania among others) with the student body; equate the 
federal government with the teacher. What would these states be 
able to do, in the matter of regulation, without trespassing on the 
rights the Constitution gives to Congress? Justice Holmes firmly 
believed that the states had the right to make certain laws and 
punish the lawbreakers. Most of the other justices thought not. 
Kansas tried, for example, to tax Western Union. The majority of 
the justices said, No—that is infringing on the federal government's 
domain of interstate commerce.* But Holmes held for Kansas, just 
as he elsewhere upheld the police power of Kansas and the other 
states; and it is this view that is now relevant for us. This, his 
second belief (especially in regard to police power) also needs to 
be upheld, denied, or modified, in the educational philosophies of 
all advisors. It cannot justly be ignored. 

This question, then, as far as the Student Council is concerned 
is: How far shall the student government (and not the teacher) 
have the right to judge and punish anti-social conduct? It is a 
broad question, with a wealth of implications. 


3 States rights in the areas of commerce and police power found their able champion 
in Holmes. In the area of commerce, cf. his dissents for Kansas in Western Union 
Telegraph Co. v. State of Kansas (216 U. S. 52-56) and Pullman Co. v. State of Kansas 
(216 U. 8S. 75-77). In the area of police power, cf. his dissents for Pennsylvania in 
Weaver v. Palmer Bros. Co. (270 U. S. 415-416) and—in part—Louis K. Liggett Co. v. 
Baldridge ... et al. (278 U. S. 114-115). 
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To me, it finds its focus in the problem of the student court. 
In most places where the student court has been tried, its sponsors 
are enthusiastic about it. Yet in many other schools it is earnestly 
opposed. The more advanced thinking in progressive education 
seemed to favor it until a short time ago. Now the view is appar- 
ently turning the other way. 


TRUST THE STUDENTS 


The proposition once again, following Justice Holmes, would be 
to trust the students’ ability to govern themselves. Since they, as 
potential voters, will have to deal with issues of regulatory power 
as it affects individual conduct, they ought to be trained for that 
in school. They ought, at very least, be permitted to make (and to 
implement) more of the school rules than they are now. Rules or 
no rules, they should—and do—judge social and anti-social behavior. 
They pass and enforce their own informal judgments on the actions 
of their fellows. I think it is a good thing for the student body 
as a whole to have a student court, to judge and be judged through 
it. It adds to the sense of responsibility; and ordinarily it can well 
aid student morale. Most of the members of student courts rise, 
it can be reasserted, to their responsibilities. Our conclusion would 
probably be that the student court is, all in all, an asset to the 
democratic training of the young people of the school. 

That is reasonably sure. It is by no means sure that the student 
court offers a successful way for dealing with William Smith, Room 
414, and other individual offenders. William, and those who outdo 
him in transgression, should have the attention not of the student 
court but of trained adults. They need guidance by skilled teachers 
rather than by other adolescents. Even their teachers find it hard 
to cure some problems of anti-social behavior on the part of stu- 
dents. For that matter, we all know there is a sad minimum of such 
cases which no teacher can solve. 

In the case of the student body the laws should be theirs to 
make. The infractions should, by democratic theory, be theirs to 
judge. Yet highly difficult offenders ought not, practically, be theirs 
to deal with. To let a student-judge sentence a young neurotic 
would not be in the interest of that young offender and sometimes 
not even of the student body. 

Consequently the question of the student court resolves itself, 
in sum, into the relative importance of two conflicting benefits: 
That of the student body v. that of the individual offender. Put it 
this way: the student court is good for the morale of the student 
body as a whole, and not so good for solving the problem of the 
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individual offender. Whose is the greater good? The majority of 
the students’, I think Holmes would rule. He would, though with 
reservations, say of the student court, Let it stay! 

Such, one may believe, are the conclusions Justice Holmes might 
draw and the parallels he might see. That he would know, better 
than most of us, how imperfect the parallels are, no one will deny. 
But let it be said again, this is not an attempt to prove by analogy; 
all the same it is hoped that the parallels are suggestive. To that, 
Justice Holmes, sitting quizzically at the rear of your sunny class- 
room, could perhaps assent. 





Continued growth of the federally aided program of vocational 
education, funds for which are administered by the U. S. Office of 
Education and State boards for vocational education, is reported by 
Commissioner Studebaker. Enrollments in all vocational schools 
and classes totaled 2,290,000 during the year 1941. 


Five hundred additional departments of vocational agriculture 
were organized throughout the United States in 1941. Membership 
in the Future Farmers of America, national organization of farm 
boys studying vocational agriculture in the public schools, passed 
the 237,000 mark. 


CCC education classes in 1941 taught 11,000 illiterate enrollees 
how to read and write, and enrolled 39,000 in defense-training 
courses. The training program was intensified to serve the needs of 
its members and the needs of national defense. 


an 
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The Socializing Value of Home Economics 


CALVIN T. RYAN 
State Teachers College, Kearney, Nebraska 
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N A RADIO PROGRAM sponsored by the Home Economics 
| ic teclnroe of a college, a recently married home economics 
major, a high-school teacher of the subject, and a college girl now 
majoring in the subject gave talks on the practical value of the 
work to them in their respective spheres of life. 

To the newly-wed, the course had meant that she knew some- 
thing about planning a home, and still more about how to conduct 
that home artistically, scientifically, and economically. To the 
teacher it meant, to be sure, an economic income, but that and 
something more. It meant also the pleasure of helping high-school 
girls, yes, boys as well, do things for themselves. They became as a 
consequence useful citizens and valuable helpers in their respective 
homes. To the college student the courses had meant she could 
remain in college. Of course, it was meaning greater self-assurance, 
development of good taste, and a sense of personal worth. 


A SENSE OF PERSONAL WorTH 


All three gave specific examples of how home economics helps 
one acquire the sense of personal worth—the feeling of being able 
to do something constructive which enables one to feel that he is a 
part of society, not apart from it. If it is true that modern life 
requires greater skill in living and working together than ever 
before, then we have even more reason for developing this skill in 
our boys and girls. These three representatives of the work done 
in one mid-western college department gave tangible proof of the 
socializing value of the study. 


At a faculty gathering of a small city school system, the girls of 
the high-school home economics class, supervised by their instructor, 
served a dinner. The meeting was in a new building, modern 
in every respect. The kitchen was completely and adequately 
equipped. The dining room and the sewing room were modern and 
ample. The girls planned, cooked, and served the meal. In this 
activity they had learned something of setting tables for guests. 
They had acquired some knowledge about preparing a budgeted 
meal. It was an experience in which they could learn to work 
co-operatively. It was also an experience which afforded, to a lim- 
ited extent, at least an esthetic quality in their own surroundings. 
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Here was evidence of what one department of the school was 
doing to discharge its responsibility to the future. “Our schools 
must do more than inculcate a fixed and ready-made scheme of 
knowledge,” we read, “they must provide for adventure in the field 
of action and in the realm of ideas.” Courses in home economics, 
including especially the family-life education classes, touch life in 
its many phases. They do not depend upon fixed schemes of knowl- 
edge; they carry their students into the realms of action and ideas. 


Boru ART AND SCIENCE 


Home economics on the high-school level differs from most other 
courses on that level which have been labeled “practical.” The 
New York Regents’ Inquiry throws some doubt on the values of 
the so-called “practical courses,” in that many of them, in a rapidly 
changing world, prove highly impractical. But home economics 
differs in that it is not confined in its offering solely to the so-called 
practical education. It is as much art as it is science. Then too, 
it has to do with certain unchanging fundamentals. It does not 
deal with machines or with a mechanized world to the extent that 
many other practical arts courses deal. It does not leave its grad- 
uates thinking solely in terms of machines. 

It is time we learned that one function of education is to give 
boys and girls an esthetic quality of experience. “Beauty” as an 
experience does have its value. It is unfortunate that we have com- 
partmentalized our thinking in this respect to the point of assuming 
that no experience, or no subject in the curriculum, except in the 
art and music departments, can or should be allowed to give the 
learner this esthetic quality. Actually it should be a part of all 
departments; it must become a general quality of work. As Thayer, 
Zachry, and Kotinsky say: “The enhancement of the personal life 
demands that beauty be created, felt, and sought in every moment, 
every deed.” 

Home economics courses should be the meeting ground of the 
arts and the sciences, pure and applied. The newly-wed who spoke 
on the radio program mentioned earlier told how her knowledge 
of interior decorating had already served a practical purpose in her 
life. The college student spoke of her interest in designing her own 
dresses. The high-school teacher told of her pupils’ taking as a 
project the planning of a girl’s room. The newly-wed was proud 
of her knowledge of cooking. The college girl spoke of being able 
to live more cheaply on a planned diet. The teacher told how her 
girls had learned to can fruit and vegetables economically, and how 
they in turn were teaching their mothers. 
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Here is a high-school course in home economics in which the 
teacher gives a unit of work on caring for children. Many of the 
girls who take the course are enabled to earn a little money by 
looking after children in the evenings. The girl who has had some 
training is naturally to be preferred to one who hasn't had this 
training. In the course the girls learn to tell stories to children, 
and which ones to tell. They learn something about the right kind 
of play, what kind of toys are best for the different ages. 

The Educational Policies Commission identifies four aspects of 
educational purpose in its report on “The Purpose of Education in 
the American Democracy.” The four areas mentioned naturally 
overlap and are interrelated, but running through them all is the 
effort to instill into the person to be educated a sense of his own 
worth. Obviously that worth will depend upon his own sense of 
human values, and his own relationships to others in home and 
community. Besides the objectives which may be accomplished 
through home economics courses only indirectly, several are men- 
tioned which are accomplished directly. Among them are: Health 
knowledge; health habits; public health; friendships; co-operation; 
social application of science. Then there is a distinct group of 
objectives which are accomplished best through courses usually 
offered in home economics departments, such as appreciation of the 
home; conservation of the home; homemaking; democracy in the 
home; consumer judgment; and consumer protection. 

We are passing through a stage when the home has been turning 
over too many of its legitimate functions to the school. The school 
has accepted many of these functions, but in practice has discov- 
ered that it cannot carry them out. There are some things about 
family-life education that cannot be learned elsewhere than in the 
home. The school is turning back to the home some of these duties, 
but not without instruction. 

It is generally conceded that the home, despite its changing na- 
ture, still remains the cradle of the race, and the hope of democ- 
racy. Dr. D. A. Thom wrote recently, “The home and the home 
alone can furnish the roots of a child’s morale.” The totalitarian 
governments know what they are doing when they attack the insti- 
tutions which afford the child a sense of “belongingness,” namely 
the family and the church. 

We owe our children the protection of an intelligent home, 
where he or she can feel the necessary security and the feeling of 
being needed—essentials for adequate and wholesome growth. We 
owe it to our country to furnish homes where children will have a 
chance to grow up believing in the democratic way of life. 











A School within a School 
KX 
How a Junior High School Achieved a Democratic Procedure 


At the Bass Junior High School, in the City of Atlanta, Georgia, 
there has been developed what is known as “The Little School,” 
consisting of one hundred and fifty to two hundred students, with a 
certain group of teachers and parents, who come to know, under- 
stand, appreciate, and evaluate the work that the children are do- 
ing. These children belong to the same organization for a period 
of three years—they are a part of the big school, but they constitute 
within it a little school in which each student, each teacher and, to 
a very large extent, each parent is consulted and has the oppor- 
tunity to assist in solving the problems relating to school, home and 
community. 


“The ‘Little School,’ I think,” says Willis A. Sutton, Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Atlanta, “keeps all of the great values that 
were in the proverbial ‘Little Red School House’ of years gone by, 
and gives the opportunity of cooperative action within a somewhat 
larger group, yet not so exceedingly large as to lose the identity of 
the individual in the crowd. Its success at the Bass Junior High 
School has been phenomenal.” 


THE LITTLE SCHOOL IDEA 


In describing the “Little School” idea W. J. Scott, the principal 
of the Bass Junior High School, says: 


“If present-day schools appear to be different from those of 
twenty years ago, the difference can be attributed to progress in the 
understanding of the human being as a functioning organism and 
the willingness of those charged with the responsibilities of child 
training to reorient educational practices in the light of that knowl- 
edge. 

“The value revealed in the progress of understanding the child 
that has the most far-reaching implications is that the human being 
is a physical and mental unity, an organism which functions as a 
whole from its earliest beginnings, as a single cell, until its death. 
The discovery of this value and the rediscovery of the basic values 
in the democratic way of life are the determining factors in pro- 
grams of schools that are sensitive to the actual needs of children. 

“The staff of the William A. Bass Junior High School has sought 
in professional earnestness to evolve a type of school organization 
that would make possible an educational program guided upon the 
above values. What we choose to call the ‘Little School’ is the 
result of our search over a period of five years. The basic principle 
of the ‘Little School’ is simple enough: To make possible whole- 
some relationships between teacher and student, teacher and 
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teacher, teacher and parent, student and parent, student and stu- 
dent. The importance of these relationships is clear if we accept 
the premise that those responsible for the school should seek to 
improve the quality of the total living of the students from day to 
day.” 

Nine “Little Schools” make up the Bass School Community. 
The enrollment of each of the nine units averages approximately 
one hundred and sixty students. Each unit has its own staff of 
teachers, its own assemblies, activities, student officers, and parents’ 
discussion group. As far as it is possible to do so the four or five 
sections of each “Little School” are assigned rooms in close proxim- 
ity to each other to facilitate immediate and convenient conierence 
among the teachers and students about the business of their “Little 
School.” The teaching staff of each unit has its own chairman, 
who directs the discussion at staff conferences and serves as leader 
in the parents’ discussion groups. 

These monthly meetings of parents and teachers by “Little 
Schools” have become the points of emphasis in the Parent-Teacher 
Association program. Under the direction of the staff chairman of 
the “Little School,” the parents and teachers sit down together in a 
classroom or around a table in the library and talk intimately and 
frankly about the business of the education of their children. The 
teachers explain to the parents what they are seeking to do in 
school, and point out ways in which the parents might help in the 
home environment to make the program more effective. The par- 
ent chairman presides and a parent secretary takes notes on the 
discussion which are mimeographed and distributed at the next 
meeting. The parent chairman is a member of the Executive Board 
of the Parent-Teacher Association. The secretaries of the parent 
groups make up the publicity committee of the Association. The 
Parent-Teacher Association functions almost entirely through the 
“Little Schools”—membership, welfare, social and all other regular 
activities in the Association program are tied in with the “Little 
School” organization. Four assembly meetings of all parents and 
teachers are scheduled for the school term. The purpose of these 
meetings is to bring together all of the “Little School” groups in 
order to develop a feeling of solidarity and to experience the unity 
of the whole school community. These assemblies of parents also 
provide opportunity for the promotion of school-wide projects. 


WHAT THE STUDENTS THINK 


Some of the comments of the high-school students themselves 
are as follows: 
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“Bass has always been the school of our dreams and the object 
of our love, but recently it has endeared itself even more to us. It 
might be that we have suddenly grown closer to Bass, but I believe 
Bass has grown closer to us—closer to us through one definite chan- 
nel, the ‘Little School’ idea.” 

“This new system also provides more comradeship among the 
students, and gives them the opportunity to practice working to- 
gether. Instead of the load falling on one or two, we all put our 
shoulders to the wheel and give our ‘Little School’ shoves together 
as one big family. Through trials and triumphs, we get an oppor- 
tunity to stick together.” 


“One of the best things to come out of the ‘Little School’ idea, 
from the student’s viewpoint, is the increased social activity in these 
groups. In skating parties, wiener roasts, outings, and similar ac- 
tivities, a ‘Little School’ group is certainly the straightest road to a 
lot of fun.” 

“Democracy may be preached, but in the ‘Little Schools’ we 
really get a chance to put it into practice. Not much could be 
accomplished if the entire student body tried to meet and get some- 
thing done, but working as we do in smaller groups, we accomplish 
many things that would otherwise be impossible.” 


“In the ‘Little School’ there is a great opportunity for the teach- 
ers to study the work and attitudes of their students and to under- 
stand their problems.” 


“I like the ‘Little School’ plan because it puts us into smaller 
groups in which the teachers and pupils can work closer together, 
so that the functions of the school can be planned and carried out 
much better.” 











Back-Seat Driving 


JAMES §S. TIPPETT 


KX 


RITICISM can be wholesome if we face it and meet its chal- 
(a Back-seat driving, I have heard, often has prevented 
serious accidents. And besides that, the criticisms which we teach- 
ers have to meet usually come from parents who are as sincerely 
interested in the education of their children as we are. Or from 
society whose future citizens we are teaching. 

In making my choice of criticisms for discussion I finally came 
down to five questions that critics of the schools usually ask: 


1. Why have teachers changed their procedures, seeking to 
make everything “easy” for the child? 

2. Why don’t teachers teach as well as they used to? 

3. Why don’t teachers stick rigidly to textbooks and to marks 
made upon examinations? 


4. Why don’t teachers keep order? 


5. Why can’t teachers do everything any group of people 
asks them to do? 


All of those questions have significance for democracy. You will 
see that better if I change the questions into key words: traditional 
schools and hard work; learning perfectly as formerly; organization 
and competition; discipline; pressure for action. 

They represent satisfaction with the past as opposed to change 
to meet new conditions. They represent real desire on the part 
of the questioner for effective education of the pupils. They repre- 
sent a feeling on the part of all that the schools belong to the 
people. 

But let’s examine at least one of them in some detail. 

What is a “traditional school?” It is one in which subjects of 
study are considered to be all-important. In it subjects of study 
are mastered bit by bit, page by page in the textbook, every day. 
Each child is supposed to master the assigned portions of subjects 
of study, or to be kept after school or punished or retained in a 
grade until he has. In the traditional school each subject of study 
has an assigned place on the daily program. Neither the position 
of that assigned place nor the amount of time devoted to it are 
varied ever. This is about the way the traditional daily program 


appears: 
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g:00- 9:30—Reading 12:00- 1:00—Noon 
g:30-10:00—Arithmetic 1:00- 1:30—History 
10:00-10:20—Spelling 1:30- 1:45—Handwriting 
10:20-10:30—Recess 1:45- 2:15—Elementary Science 
10:30-11:00—Physiology and Hygiene 2:15- 2:30—Recess 
11:00-11:30—Language 2:30- 3:00—Geography 


11:30-12:00—Music or Art 


If I have forgotten anything, I need only shorten some of the other 
periods and insert it. I can’t see much opportunity for practice of 
habits and attitudes, especially not much opportunity for practice 
of democracy, in it. And yet, despite the fact that I am always 
hearing that we don’t have old-fashioned traditional schools any 
more, I see that kind of daily schedule in nine out of ten classrooms 
which I visit. 

The traditional elementary school emphasizes learning text- 
books and going to high school and the traditional high school 
emphasizes learning textbooks and going to college and the tradi- 
tional college emphasizes learning textbooks and going to teaching 
in traditional schools. If you do not believe in that vicious circle 
of traditional school procedure, you can get out of it easily. The 
way has been made clear by many pioneering experiments and 
later sound practice. Many schools now have broken out, but 
merely saying that your school is out of the treadmill doesn’t prove 
that it is. I have heard some patrons and teachers claim that their 
district had one of the finest and most modern school systems to 
be found, when in reality it was hardly peeping from the dark ages 
of traditionalism. 

To prove that your school was not “Traditional,” you would 
have to answer these questions in a special manner: 

1. How are textbooks and workbooks used in your school? 
2. What kind of daily schedule does your elementary school 
follow? 
3. How is promotion from one year to another secured? 
4. What system of reporting is used? 
5- Who does the work in classrooms and what kind of work 
is it? 
6. Who manages assembly programs, school councils, clubs, 
publications, cafeterias, and games? 
7. Who plans the curriculum and teacher activities? 


I won't attempt the answers since the whole burden of my dis- 
cussion has been to suggest them. I will say that if the adviser for 
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your school paper makes up the form of the publication, sends 
children to special firms for advertising, plans all pictures, and 
suggests exactly what stories and jokes are to be included, then you 
have at least one bad traditional spot in your school system and 
you'd better look for others. 


When the traditionalist wants to make his most telling remark 
about newer approaches to teaching effectively in a democracy, he 
says that we are sugar-coating everything the child is supposed to 
take, making it too easy for him. 

It is not true and never has been true that hard courses like 
mathematics and grammar are the hardest things we have to do in 
life and that they therefore prepare us, if we only take them, for 
rigorous living. A prominent speaker was advising college students 
what to do to prepare themselves for the rigors of war and other 
difficult times. “Take hard courses, like mathematics,” she said. 
Nonsense! 


It would be more to the point to say, “This is the kind of hard 
job you will meet in life: Get up at six o’clock every morning and 
hurry off to work at a job which is necessary to make a living for 
your wife and children. Come home at five in the afternoon and 
work in your garden for two hours before supper and an hour after- 
ward. Now if you want to prepare for it find something which 
requires physical stamina and emotional urges for doing it well. 
In college find courses which lead you to a well-planned vocation— 
not a permanent vacation; work hard at them; keep your physical 
stamina at the full by good food and exercise and right hours. 
Make a deliberate plan to improve the leisure time you have and 
check it with your adviser. Be sent home to daddy and mama if you 
can’t live up to hard work upon your vocational choices, vigorous 
health standards and worthy leisure.” Courses like mathematics 
are not harder than that; they are only more annoying. 


Curiously enough it is the latter kind of hard work which new 
schools in their approaches to the curriculum foster. They want 
pupils to find satisfaction in hard work, not to be annoyed by it. 
They think that anyone works harder if he finds something he truly 
wants to do. Of course that something might be mathematics or 
grammar. It might also be acting in a play or playing in a jazz 
band or writing a book or playing golf. 

Many jokes and cartoons have been published against sugar- 
coating as it is supposed to be in “progressive schools.” There is the 
old one about the little boy who is tired of doing always “what he 
wants to do,” and that one about “cut and paste, cut and paste, 
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where does it get you,” and a dozen others equally amusing super- 
ficially and equally untrue fundamentally. Children in “progres- 
sive” schools work harder than children in traditional schools. They 
just don’t make as much fuss about it, for they enjoy what they are 
doing. 

This is the way it has been always with me. I know, for I took 
hard courses in school and college and worked over them, often 
sitting up late at night to finish assignments, and I also work hard 
now. I work much harder at writing a book for children than I 
ever did at Latin Composition. I enjoyed both, but I go beyond 
mere enjoyment in my writing. I see a vital reason for it. My 
glands all work together to make it my best. I worked harder to 
excavate a basement room for our gymnasium at high school than 
I did on Geometry. 

If I had never taken one page of the so-called “hard courses,” 
but had been encouraged to work at designing or landscaping or 
reading, I would still work hard at my writing or at anything else 
I was interested in. It is not interest which makes us soft. It is the 
doing of things which we don’t care about which turns that trick. 
I have an idea that “hard courses” taken because someone says they 
are good for us but not truly accepted into our pattern of life and 
consequently not done with a whole heart, even if done well, make 
us soft. 

When I see the pupils at work in my ideal classroom I have 
not the least fear that they will fail to do hard jobs when they meet 
them. I think how little those who talk about “sugar-coating” in 
schools really know about the subject. 


Notes 


A useful publication on consumer education for both high 
school and college is Edgar Dale and Norma Vernon’s annotated 
bibliography, published as Volume 1, Number 3, of Ohio State 
University’s Bureau of Educational Research. . . . Lyman Bryson 
has recently been appointed to represent the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System on the executive committee of the Federal Radio Edu- 
cation Committee; he replaces Sterling Fisher, since 1937 with CBS, 
now assistant to Dr. James Rowland Angell, public service coun- 
sellor for the National Broadcasting Committee. . .. French teach- 
ers and others interested in beginning the study of French before 
the high-school years will find helpful suggestions in an experi- 
ment being carried out by Mrs. M. Margaret Smith in Manasquan, 
New Jersey. 


~— 














An Administrator’s View of the Laboratory 
School in Teacher Education* 


GEORGE H. IVINS 
Headmaster, Oak Lane Country Day School, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


KR 


HE laboratory school, called model, demonstration, campus 
6 ip training school, is considered an essential part of all teach- 
ers colleges in the State of Pennsylvania. In some instances it serves 
solely as a place of observation. In others it is a center for both 
observation and practice teaching. These differences exist and are 
determined by the quality of the instructional force, availability of 
other schools, and the local view of the school’s purpose. 

Consideration of a laboratory school’s role in teacher training 
demands the examination of many factors. The limitation in the 
scope of its work is the limitation of human thought and energy. 
Such a school is the proving ground for theory, and the expression 
and distribution of the distinction between fact and fallacy are 
listed among its obligations. It is a living, growing institution that 
anticipates and initiates action relative to the needs at home and 
abroad. 

The laboratory school has three main functions—the education 
of children, the education of parents, the education of teachers (in 
training and in service). The definition of these functions depends 
upon the community, public education, and the college or univer- 
sity of which the laboratory school is a part. To be definitive, it 
is necessary to have the answers to the following questions: 


Is the school truly a community school? 

Is the relationship with the public schools reciprocal in na- 
ture? 

Is the laboratory school an integral part of the college? 


The order of the function is important. If there is a change 
in the order we jeopardize all that we hope to realize. In the exami- 
nation of the first, the education of the child, I shall draw attention 
to those things which the year 1942 makes important. 

The laboratory school is the most important unit of any train- 
ing institution. Without it the prescribed training lacks purpose. 
Within the past twenty-five years we have learned many things 
about children. Studies have been made which give us an under- 
standing of physical growth and general development. This has 


* Paper given at Schoolmen's Week, University of Pennsylvania, March 20, 1942. 
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brought about a change in regard to content and method of teach- 
ing. There is agreement that schools must begin with children as 
they are: 


That some common knowledge is desirable. 

That no one method of teaching serves all purposes nor all 
children. 

That children vary in their interests and abilities and rate 
of learning. 

That variety of sources displace the textbook. 

That grade standards be replaced by individual standards. 

That the acquisition of skill is not the end, but rather a 
means to growth. 

That courses of study are not fixed and final. 

That children’s growth is sound and wholesome if their 
learnings are acquired through a program of activities which 
are varied in scope. 

That the true evaluation of a child’s development cannot be 
made through standardized tests. 


The reflection of the change in point of view has been the work 
of the laboratory school teacher. Let us hope that in this war period 
she sticks to her present task, for she and she alone can safeguard 
our gains. 

The teacher in the modern laboratory school possesses a good 
disposition; she is healthy, active and attractive, and in many in- 
stances she is versatile. She doesn’t know the answers in all matters, 
but she has the desire and ability to grow with the children. She 
has the faculty of working with college students and parents, and 
she recognizes that her job includes work with them. She has a 
philosophy which helps in the understanding of her place in the 
scheme of things. She realizes, as do the administrators, that it 
would be better for the children if there were more men on the 
faculty, and that they be the right sort of men for women and chil- 
dren. She isn’t too concerned with tenure, for she has confidence 
in herself. 

The war will affect our thinking and the modification of ideas 
will be seen in our practices. Some benefits, benefits from the point 
of view of many, can be derived through the instrumentality of the 
war, if we are awake to the possibilities. Denial and deprivation 
will be experienced by most and should serve to focus attention on 
values. The question of motivation will undoubtedly be under 
examination. We are agreed, I assume, that a shifting of goals could 
profitably take place to the advantage of all. If, in a post-war 
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world, we are able to consider human beings more important than 
ideas, then you and I are going to give greater emphasis to the 
spiritual and intellectual aspects of human development. 


TEACHERS IN TRAINING 
The laboratory school has the possibility of presenting: 
a picture of human development; many ages in one setting 
differences in appearance, ability, etc. 
a picture of teachers in action, and their relationships with 
children 
childrens’ relationships with their contemporaries 
a picture of materials and equipment 
a picture of methods and the employment of materials. 


But a preview of the possibilities is essential. 

Frequently students do not know what there is to see, and sel- 
dom do they know what they are seeing. It seems wise to suggest 
that college classes be held in the laboratory school, and that sub- 
sequent observations be in the company of the training teacher. 
The classes may be taught by a full-time college teacher or one who 
devotes part time to children. This aspect of teacher training needs 
to be treated more seriously. Observation, not for the purposes of 
imitation, but for the purpose of thoughtful future use, can be a 
major factor in teaching success. 

There should be a constant acquaintanceship of the student in 
training with the laboratory school. This acquaintanceship should 
begin early in the freshman year. Faculty meetings, parent meet- 
ings, and parent conferences, should be open to the training stu- 
dents. Just as other professional people have the “run” of the lab- 
oratories of their professions, so should the teacher in training 
have the “run” of the laboratory school. 

The significance of the work undertaken by the National Com- 
mittee on Teacher Examinations must be considered by all who are 
involved in the work of teacher training. The committee has no 
intention of prescribing the work of teacher-training institutions 
even indirectly, but it does make an attack on the assumption 
which has prevailed for some time that teachers can learn how to 
teach even though they may not have a mastery of what to teach. 


"TEACHERS-IN-SERVICE 


We have found that teachers in the elementary schools are in- 
terested in improving their practices. Many of these teachers re- 
quire the “lift” that the laboratory school can provide. They need 
assistance also in answering some of their questions, such as: 
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How do you teach spelling? 

What do you do with an eight-year-old who can’t read? 

We are supposed to follow the course of study, but it seems 
so silly in relation to the youngsters I now have. What should 
I do? 

What do you think of work books? 

We won't get our usual materials in the fall, what substitutes 
can I use? 

What do you say to parents who complain about children 
playing war games? 

Do you have drill? 


These are but a few of the questions. It is our purpose to 
provide consultation service for these teachers, to provide demon- 
tration work which might contribute to their learning. Reading 
references and materials on work with parents should be available 
to them. If we are to carry out our services fully, time must be 
found for the staff of the laboratory school to exchange visits with 
these public-school teachers. 

We have failed to capitalize on the opportunities for research 
in the laboratory school. Graduate students and the teachers col- 
lege staff, rather than the laboratory school teachers, will have to 
carry out this very necessary work. The leadership must come from 
the college. If it is done let us see that it be in areas where the 
needs are and that it be done in a form which will challenge the 
teacher’s use. For there are already too many monographs tucked 
away in the university library which have served only the purpose 
of degree granting. 


EDUCATION OF PARENTS 


Present demands call to mind the limited use we have made of 
the school facilities and personnel for adult use and education. 
Work with individual parents has increased over the years. Re- 
porting has improved and the development of the conference period 
between parent and teacher has been excellent. Present demands 
include: 

a place for community meetings, 

a place for recreation, 

a place for learning, 
not the things we think are good for them, but the things they 
want. 

In addition to meeting their demands, we must look to parent 
participation in curriculum building, and to parents participating 
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as instructors, and to the use of their factories, offices, farms, stores, 
etc., as centers of learning. 

We talk about beginning where we are, utilizing the things at 
hand, yet most of us have passed over the obvious; our most valu- 
able ally is the parent. 

The rearing of children and the “schooling” of children cannot 
be separated if their full development is to be realized. The par- 
ticipation of parents which is suggested can lead to greater appre- 
ciation of various members of families. We are annoyed by par- 
ents who seem to be inconsistent, who appear to be more concerned 
with their own affairs than in the affairs of their children, but 
appearances are often deceiving. Parents in the main are genuinely 
concerned about their children, and will, in many instances, under 
the teacher’s leadership, pursue joint study with them. They are 
often quite anxious to grow with them. Parents have much to con- 
tribute to us. How to get this contribution is our problem. 

Parents with our help must define the role of the school. Ac- 
tually it is their school. The laboratory school has an obligation 
to develop the techniques for an improved participating relation- 
ship between the parents and the school. 

Blind faith will not give schools the support they will need in 
the threatened retrenching period ahead. If parents are “in the 
know” their support will be active. 


THE LABORATORY SCHOOL OF TOMORROW 


If the laboratory school is to assume the leadership which is its 
natural role, it must increase its responsibilities to the community, 
to public education, and to the college. It will continue to be 
experimental in nature, with human development its prime con- 
cern, but that development will be viewed in its relation to society. 

The number of children in classes will vary from 25 to 30 and 
will include the children of the neighborhood of the school. Grades 
and standards will not be limiting fctors, for age groups and the 
knowledge of individual abilities will replace them. No tuition 
charge will be made, for the laboratory school will be a part of 
the public school system as well as a unit of the college. There 
will be a closer relationship among educational institutions, and if 
this is not achieved by those directly involved, outside control will 
facilitate and conserve the training resources. 

Upon the quality of the teachers, more than upon the quality 
of any other factor, depends the success of the school. In the lab- 
oratory center teacher tenure will be waived. The energy and ver- 
satility of the individual will determine in part his selection and 
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retention. The task in relation to children will be to find out both 
what the pupil can and ought to do, and then help him do it. 

The month preceding the reception of children, the teachers of 
the laboratory school will review the research of their own and 
other centers; a sort of inventory which will serve to point out 
neglected areas. The period will give them an opportunity for 
evaluation and planning. 

We will recognize that it is as essential for teachers as for chil- 
dren that they have a share in planning as well as in the assumption 
of responsibility. 

The students in training will assist in making the school a true 
community center, for actually it is the only place in most towns 
where all people, people of varying creed, color and class, can meet. 
The adult education program will be vital and exciting, for needs 
as recognized by the people will be met. We will start where people 
are, not where we think they ought to be. 

Practice teaching will be viewed not as something that is done 
in six or twelve weeks, with a class of 30 or more children, but 
teachers in the making will be living and growing with children 
over a period of four or five years. The laboratory school will see 
that the young teacher grows in his ability to guide an increasing 
number of children in an increasing number of situations. The 
training program will provide time for reflective thinking on the 
part of the student. 

Professors of education and training teachers in the college will 
personally spend more time in observation and participation in the 
laboratory school, or else it is likely that the teachers of the lab- 
oratory school will have to assume a larger share of the training 
program. 

Teachers-in-service, through observation and consultation, will 
acquire inspiration and information essential to greater usefulness. 
The consultation service is a definite obligation of the laboratory 
school and will be developed. 

Honor and success eventually will be the reward and measure 
of service and contribution to the public good. The harnessing and 
redirecting of those human characteristics, acquisitiveness and gre- 
gariousness, will be the work of all schools, but the laboratory 
school will be in the vanguard. 
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UICK to help the United States at war, the scholastic press 
8 romet is playing a vital role in building the morale of Amer- 
ican youth, recent investigation reveals. More than half a million 
high-school journalists have mobilized for the duration of the war 
and through some 25,000 student publications are sharing effec- 
tively in maintaining the democratic way of life. 

Anticipating America’s entry in the second World War, the 
Scholastic Editor, official organ of the National Scholastic Press 
Association and National Association of Directors of Journalism 
in an article in October, 1941, called attention to youth’s respon- 
sibility in this crucial epoch. It urged boys and girls to uphold the 
democratic, ethical, and scientific principles of our republic, con- 
cluding thus: “The scholastic journalist probably has a greater op- 
portunity in this national emergency than any other student. 
Through scholastic publications he can help youth to have the faith 
and the fortitude, the vision and valor, the courage and confidence 
to face the future.” 


When war was declared in December, Edward Nell, executive 
secretary of Quill and Scroll Society, an international honor society 
for high-school journalists, wrote in that organization’s official pub- 
lication: “Quill and Scroll as an organization has ever been dedi- 
cated to the cause of truth and justice, and today, we stand with 
our government at the ramparts ready to do our small part in the 
battle of free men for liberty and the democratic way of life.” 

Similarly, Joseph M. Murphy, director of the Columbia Scholas- 
tic Press Association, wrote in the School Press Review: “The Ad- 
visory Board of Columbia Scholastic Press Association, representing 
a membership of 1,500 of the leading student publications in the 
United States and its territories, and including their advisers and 
editors, representing, also, nearly 1,000 members of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers Association, wishes to place the facilities 
and personnel of its membership at the disposal of the President of 
the United States during the present emergency.” 

Eager to serve their nation at war, the National Duplicated 
Paper Association, the many state, sectional, and city scholastic 
press groups, and thousands of student journalists and their advisers 
have offered to do all that they can to win the war. 
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Five days after the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor the Los 
Angeles Journalism Teachers Association emphasized the impor- 
tance of scholastic mediums of communication in these resolutions 
presented to the Los Angeles Board of Education: 

1. “That school newspapers already exist as well-established 
organs of communication between home and school; 

2. “That they are recognized as serving no interests save those 
of the students; they may, therefore, be accepted with confidence 
and without suspicion of bearing subversive propaganda; 

3. “That for these reasons, school newspapers can perform a 
distinct service in conveying messages to the homes from the schools 
in acquainting parents with steps being taken to assure the safety 
of their children, and interpreting the attitudes of the school.” 

Alert student journalists have taken to heart Rear Admiral A. 
J. Hepburn’s suggestion that they can help by “devoting space in 
school newspapers and school annuals to articles of general interest 
about the Navy.” Naturally, the scholastic press is publicizing all 
branches of Uncle Sam’s fighting forces. 

Students’ lives are being protected by prompt, accurate, and 
complete news stories telling what students should do in case of 
such emergencies as air raids, submarine attacks, explosions in fac- 
tories, troop movements, evacuation of aliens. Interpretation of 
regulations and policies is vital if not dramatic. 

Enthusiastic support for drives to sell defense stamps and bonds 
also is to be found in student publications. Similarly, students are 
urged to contribute to the Red Cross, the United Service Organiza- 
tions, and other approved agencies. They also are encouraged to 
participate in civilian defense activities open to adolescents and to 
help save food, rubber, and anything else that may be a factor. 

Editorials in public and private school newspapers are calling 
attention to opportunities for each class to share in the war effort. 
For example, journalism students in communities without local 
newspapers may prepare little news bulletins for men in the camps 
and at the front. Home economics classes may make cookies to send 
to these men. Dramatics and music groups may entertain them. 

Student journalists are finding as President Roosevelt wrote in 
March, 1936, that: “Work in journalism gives practical training of 
the highest value to the student in after life. It trains the judg- 
ment, promotes habits of industry, gives the worker a willingness 
and ability to assume responsibility and in many other ways con- 
tributes to a practical experience which can hardly be gained by 
the student who confines his activities to the limits of the cur- 
riculum.” 

















The Significance of Current Problems and 


I. 


II. 


Ill. 


Questions of High-School Seniors as 
Related to the Curriculum 
S. MARION JUSTICE 
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General Statement: Individual and social needs of pupils 
should constitute the real material upon which curricular ex- 
periences are based. In times of great stress the needs and 
problems of boys and girls, especially the older group, are ac- 
centuated. Values change, uncertainty increases, problems mul- 
tiply, personal desires are shoved into the background. A feel- 
ing of not knowing what to do, what plans to make, which 
way to turn, or even “what's the use,” represents the attitude 
of many pupils about to leave high school. 

Youth are disturbed over many problems brought about by 
forces over which they have little control. Especially are they 
perplexed over making plans for the next few years. These 
boys and girls want concrete information which will help them 
decide what to do. They want counsel and advice from some 
sympathetic individual who will help them think through their 
problems. They want to see some definite relation between 
the problems which are real and meaningful to them and the 
experiences provided in the classroom. 

The purpose of this report is to suggest a plan for finding 
out the questions and problems of greatest importance to those 
likely to become school-leavers within the next year or so. 
Obviously, any attempt toward the isolation of pupil problems 
is of no avail unless an attempt is made toward their solution. 
All the resources of the school should be brought into play— 
the curriculum, individual counseling, the library, community 
contacts and others. 


Limitations 


A. This problem is limited to the field of occupational in- 
formation and guidance. 

B. A further limitation is made to include only those problems 
and questions likely to be faced by older youth in the last 
two years of high school. 


Suggested outline of plan to locate questions of youth who are 
likely to leave high school in the near future: 
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. Schedule a meeting for approximately one hour with all of 


the high-school seniors (include juniors and other older 
youth at discretion of principal) . 


. Prepare a program or arrange a discussion which would 


stimulate the thinking of these pupils about questions and 
problems they are likely to face. 

At the close of this discussion, ask the pupils to write down 
on paper three or four important questions or problems 
which they are facing, about which they would like— 

a. to have the school secure more information 

b. to discuss with some member of the faculty. 


. Tabulate the different questions and problems, finding out 


which questions are indicated by the largest number of 
pupils. Arrange the questions in order of decreasing fre- 
quency. 


. Check those questions and problems about which the school 


would like to have assistance from the Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service, in the State Department 
of Public Instruction and send them to the office of the 
State Supervisor. (Many other sources are available, e.g., 
local branches of the U. S. Employment Service.) 


. Attempt to secure the information which the pupils want. 


Arrange conferences for the pupils with the persons on the 
faculty best qualified to provide counsel and assistance. 


. Locate questions and problems occurring with greatest fre- 


quency. Plan to incorporate and revise the curriculum to 
include information about these questions. The social sci- 
ences, particularly sociology and economics, are adapted 
to include these problems. 


Location and selection of material for use in assisting pupils 
to solve questions and problems which are influenced by war- 
time conditions. After the problems have been identified, one 
can then begin to search around for appropriate material hav- 
ing bearing on those problems. The following questions used 
as criteria seem appropriate to ask before accepting new ma- 
terial for use in connection with this problem. 


A. Is the material on the level of the pupils for whom it is 


B. 





. Is the material obvious propaganda? 


intended? 


Who wrote it? Does the author represent any special in- 
terest? 
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E. 
F. 
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Is the material up-to-date? Much material coming out now 
is accurate today but out-of-date tomorrow. 
Is the material authentic? 


Is the material specific enough to provide real assistance? 


V. Sources of pertinent material: 


A. The Civilian Morale section of the Curriculum Laboratory, 


University of North Carolina, contains much excellent up- 
to-date information of direct value to this problem. 


. The Information Center, University of North Carolina Li- 


brary, is probably the best single source of material. One 
of the best features of this center is the service provided for 
lending packets of pamphlets and other material too recent 
to be found in most libraries. 


. Occupational Information and Guidance Service, State De- 


partment of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. Three items 

available from this service which have an important bearing 

on this problem are: 

1. Bulletin No. 15, “Counseling Youth in the Emergency.” 

2. Bulletin No. 12, “Sources of Free and Inexpensive Guid- 
ance Materials.” 


ws 


. More detailed information about the plan (which is out- 
lined in this report) for finding out the problems of 
high-school seniors. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FINDING OuT THE More IMPORTANT QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
Facep BY HicH-ScHooL Seniors WHICH ARE INFLUENCED BY THE WAR 


Schedule a meeting for approximately one hour with all of the high-school 
seniors (includes juniors and other older youth at discretion of principal). 


Prepare a program or arrange a discussion which would stimulate the think- 
ing of these pupils about such questions as: 


a 
b. 
c. 


d. 


What am I going to do when school is out? 

What am I going to do the next two or three years? 

If the war keeps up, will I be in the Army or other branch of service 
in the near future? 

If so, what can I do to strengthen my occupational and physical quali- 
fications in order to be of greater service? 


. What jobs are likely to open up and be manned by women as a result 


drawing off men to fill vital defense jobs and places in the armed 
services? 


. What are some of the more important defense industries in which there 


are demands for additional workers? 


. What opportunities exist for getting occupational experience in and 


around this community which will help lead to an occupational pursuit 
later on, in either a defense industry or the armed services? 
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h. To what extent am I able to give information about myself clearly and 
accurately to a prospective employer, either in a defense industry or te 
a personnel interviewer in the Army? 


i. To what extent do I have a clear understanding of my abilities and 
interests? 


. What opportunities exist for getting special defense training in my 

community and in nearby areas? 

§. At the close of this discussion, ask the pupils to write down on paper three 
or four important questions or problems which they are facing, about which 
they would like— 

a. to have the school secure more information 
b. to discuss with some member of the faculty. 


4. Tabulate the different questions and problems, finding out which questions 
are indicated by the largest number of pupils. Arrange the questions in 
order of decreasing frequency. 

5. Check those questions and problems about which the school would like to 
have assistance from the Occupational Information and Guidance Service, 
in the State Department of Public Instruction and send them to the office 
of the State Supervisor. 


6. Attempt to secure the information which the pupils want and arrange con- 
ferences for the pupils with the persons on the faculty best qualified to pro- 
vide counsel and assistance. 


Hicu-ScHoo., Seniors WANT TO KNow 


The table below indicates the number and per cent of seniors from three 
North Carolina high schools who expressed a desire for more information and 
assistance through counseling about the seven questions or problems listed. 
Many other individual questions raised are listed on another sheet. 


SCHOOL A* B* = 
(No. seniors included) (126) (72) (55) 
No. % No. % No. % 
1. What can I do to strengthen my occu- 
pational and physical qualifications in 
order to be of greater service (in the 
Army OF a Cefemse iMAuUstry)Pcccccccccccnsnons 71 56 51 71 45 &2 
2. What jobs are likely to open up and 
be manned by women as a result of 
drawing off men to fill vital defense 


jobs and places in the armed services? 63 50 3: 48 22 40 


or 


oo 


What are some of the more important 
defense industries in which there are 
demands for additional WOrkers?...........6 64 51 26 36 24 44 
4. What opportunities exist for getting 
occupational experience in and around 
this community which will help lead 
to an occupational pursuit later on, in 
either a defense industry or the armed 
services? 58 46 23 32 9 16 








* School A has 28 high-school teachers and is in a community of approximately 
20,000 population; school B has 9 high-school teachers and is in a community of 3.600; 
school C is in a thickly populated rural district and has 12 high-school teachers. 
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To what extent am I able to give in- 
formation about myself clearly and 
accurately to a prospective employer, 
either in a defense industry or to a 
personal interviewer in the Army?......... 51 40 32 14 12 22 
To what extent do I have a clear un- 
derstanding of my abilities and in- 
terests? 48 38 48 67 25 45 





What opportunities exist for getting 
special defense training in my commu- 
Mity ANA IN MEATDY ALCAS?P cecccccsesenerneneneeen 43 38 


no 
no 


$1 14 25 
QUESTIONS AND Requests Raisep BY HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS 


“I would like to have special information on the air corps.” 

“I would like information on airplane aviatresses.” 

Will Laboratory Technicians be needed in the National Defense program? 
Will not all the defense jobs be closed after the war? 

After the present conflict, will there not be millions of stenographers out 
of work with no other occupation to turn to? 

Will library work be profitable to me? Are there any chances for me to 
work in a government library? Where can I obtain my education for this 
work? 

“What if you want to get into the marines and your mother and father 
don’t want you to? Would you join anyhow?” 

I would like information on the tank corps of the U. S. Marines. 

What are some good business colleges where you may graduate in one year? 
What defense industries are open to girls in North Carolina? 


I would like to know all the information that would be required in my 
occupation. (Mailman.) 


Would it be wise to enter school now with the possibilities of being drafted? 
What occupations are open in Civil Service without a college education? 
Agriculture or Labor Department. 

I should like to have available information on radio work. 

Should I plan to go ahead with my plans to study journalism in college ot 
should I plan to join the service? 

Are there openings in the armed service for girls who want to help in actual 
service other than just nursing? 

I would like to talk with someone who could give me information about 
what job they think would be best for me. 

What do you think of the possibilities of getting into a job in an airplane 
sheet metal plant with six weeks training in this occupation. After the 
completion of this course, I will be sent to Baltimore to work. What do 
you think of this? 

Are there any courses to be given in this school toward defense work? 

I would like to know what prospects I might have for entering a defense 
industry after further training? 


Will nurses be given the same course now as before the war? 











Unpublished Research in Secondary 
Education 


ABSTRACTED BY W. J. MoKEE 
Professor of Education in Extension 
The University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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HE SOCIAL STUDIES are receiving increasing attention in 
"Er bee times, due to the recognition that through them will 
come many opportunities for studying social problems associated 
with communities, democratic institutions and difficulties among 
nations. Also that through them there is the possibility of develop- 
ing a vital understanding of democracy, with its many trials and 
severe strains and its possibilities for bringing new life and hope to 
other peoples. 

For the new emphases in the social studies, it is necessary that 
we have as much research assistance as possible. In the studies pre- 
sented this month, there is such assistance in the field of consumer 
education, in the use of visual aids in History teaching and in a 
classification of materials and services from the Federal Govern- 
ment that are useful and valuable for teachers of the social studies. 
In the first study there is help with regard to the types of informa- 
tion and attitudes which responsible citizens believe should be in- 
cluded in a course of study for consumer education; in the second 
study there is experimental evidence of the educational value of 
the various types of visual aids for the effective learning of History, 
and in the concluding study it is shown how government aids may 
be used to enrich almost any organization of content in the social 
studies. 


I. CONTENT OF A CoursE IN CONSUMER EDUCATION! 


Problem: The study attempts to secure a cross-section of opinion 
of the general public and of representative occupational groups in 
regard to inclusion of specific types of information and attitudes in 
a course of study for consumer education for high-school students 
in Baltimore. 

Procedure: Authoritative statements from literature in regard to 
consumer education were analyzed and tabulated to secure a com- 
posite statement of objectives for consumer education. Using these 
objectives and the objectives stated or implied from the Purposes 
of Education in American Democracy by the Educational Policies 

1 Clyde Baltzer Edgeworth, “A Community Survey of Opinion of Consumer Educa- 


tion.” Unpublished M.A. thesis, University of Maryland, College Park, Md., 1939. 
(Under the direction of Professor J. Orin Powers.) 
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Commission as a basis, 55 questions relative to content and atti- 
tudes were prepared. The questions represent a composite of what 
authorities say ought to be taught in a course in consumer educa- 
tion. The resulting questionnaire of 55 questions was distributed 
to representative groups of the general public, usually civic or com- 
mercial organizations and labor unions. Respondents were asked to 
check their opinion as regards inclusion of each item by “yes,” 
“no,” or “uncertain.” The returns were anonymous although in- 
formation was requested to enable the investigator to classify re- 
spondents into major groups. Responses from 214 questionnaires 
were tabulated and studied. The principal findings are based upon 
the percentages of negative responses to 14 questions which were 
answered negatively by more than 10 per cent of all respondents. 
The percentages of negative responses to each question from all 
questionnaires and from selected groups that are purposively not 
mutually exclusive are compared. The groups compared are: (1) 
males; (2) females; (3) parents; (4) those engaged in education; 
(5) those engaged in clerical service; (6) salesmen, advertisers, and 
publicity agents; (7) owners, executives, and managers; (8) skilled 
workers and engineers; (9) social workers; and (10) members of 
labor unions. 

Findings: (1) There was considerable dissension to the inclu- 
sion of any and all forms of consumer information in a proposed 
course. (2) There is least dissension in regard to teaching broad 
principles and generalizations about buying and selling; dissension 
increases uniformly against teaching specific trade practices and the 
characteristics of individual products. (3) Teaching the existence 
of practices which imply dishonesty or deception on the part of 
organized business tends to be condemned. (4) Women tend to be 
more liberal than men with respect to teaching specific trade prac- 
tices and the characteristics of individual products. In general 
women are more sympathetic towards the interests of the buyer. 
(5) Those engaged in education do not differ significantly from the 
general public in their attitudes toward consumer education. (6) 
Parents tend to be more liberal than non-parents. (7) Salesmen, 
advertisers, and publicity agents are consistent dissenters against 
teaching specific consumer education information in the high 
school. (8) Skilled workers, social workers, and labor union mem- 
bers tend to be dissenters, except as regards teaching about the 
working conditions of production. (g) Owners, executives, and 
managers vary widely in their opinions. On the whole they tend 
to be more liberal than others. (10) The greatest amount of dis- 
sension is in regard to teaching facts about sizes of containers, 
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advertising, and the mechanical structure of machines of chance. 
(11) Labor union members are distinctly more biased than are 
women, educators, or owners and executives. 


II. Visuat Atps In History TEACHING? 


Problem: The problem in this study was to determine the imme- 
diate and more permanent gains in historical information between 
teaching American History to fifth- and seventh-grade pupils with 
and without visual aids. 

Procedure: The procedure used in carrying out the experiment 
was the control-experimental group technique. The specific items 
investigated were: (1) the extent of the increase in historical in- 
formation made by each of these groups for both fifth- and seventh- 
grade pupils during the experimental period; (2) the amount of 
retention of such information by each group after the completion 
of the experiment; and (3) the comparison of the achievement of 
the fifth- and seventh-grade groups (control and experimental) in 
both the immediate and more permanent gains in historical in- 
formation. 

Ninety-six pairs of pupils (equated according to chronological 
age, teachers’ marks, intelligence quotients, achievement scores, and 
socio-economic status) completed the experimental period of twelve 
weeks. The Van Wagenen History Scales were used to measure 
the results. Six teachers participated, three teaching the control 
and three the experimental groups. 

Findings: The principal findings of the study are: (1) Both the 
control and experimental groups made significant progress in his- 
torical information as determined by the Van Wagenen tests and 
Statistical procedures, but the pupils of the fifth and seventh grades 
taught with the use of visual aids made over twice as much prog- 
ress in such information during the experimental period as did the 
groups deprived of these aids. (2) After a retention period of three 
months, tests were repeated to determine the more permanent 
(net) gains. The pupils of both the experimental groups (fifth 
and seventh) who had used a rich supply of visual aids made more 
than twice as much net gain in historical information as did the 
pupils in the control groups, who were deprived of these aids. The 
pupils of both the control and experimental groups forgot some of 
the historical information previously gained, but the pupils of the 
experimental groups forgot slightly more than did those of the 
control groups. (3) The immediate gains and also the more per- 

2 Mildred Mooneyhan, “The Value of Visual Aids in Teaching American History." 


Unpublished M.A. thesis, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
1940. (Under the direction of Professor W. J. McKee.) 
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manent net gains in historical information of the seventh-grade 
groups (control and experimental) were superior to those of the 
fifth-grade groups (control and experimental). The gain of the 
seventh-grade experimental group over the fifth-grade experimental 
group was slightly more than the gain of the seventh-grade control 
group over the fifth-grade control group. The seventh-grade ex- 
perimental group forgot slightly more than did the fifth-grade 
experimental group. 


III. Ams FoR TEACHING THE SOCIAL StTupIEs® 


Problem: The study proposes a classification of materials and 
services from the Federal Government in Washington, D. C., that 
are available and useful for teachers of the social studies in junior 
high schools and suggests possible uses. Emphasis is placed upon 
the means for locating governmental materials, evaluating them, 
and allocating them to an appropriate use in the curriculum of the 
social studies in junior high schools. 

Procedure: An extensive card catalog of materials and services 
was collected at random over a rather long period of time. These 
were classified by their logical subject-matter divisions with cross 
references. Further classification is proposed by the study as to 
source in a government division or agency, type of material or 
service, and specific use by recognized plans for organization of 
social studies courses. Many suggestions are made regarding proce- 
dures for procurement and utilization. In many instances the divi- 
sion or agency of the government was visited and materials exam- 
ined; in other cases materials were secured by correspondence. The 
study describes illustrative materials and does not attempt a com- 
plete or extended catalog. 

Findings: Most of the materials usable for junior high-school 
grades are free or available at low cost. The agency or origin or 
title is not an adequate criteria for selection since many publica- 
tions are highly technical and beyond reasonable comprehension of 
the pupils. Nearly all of the major divisions and agencies of gov- 
ernment can and will supply aids if carefully selected and the use 
indicated. A reasonable knowledge of the divisions and services of 
the government and their location is needed by the teacher as a 
guide for location of aids. The special agencies tend to produce 
materials for popular consumption that are adaptable to junior 
high grades. Selected collections and sets of materials on special 
topics are often available. 

® Esthelene W. Morgan, “A Classification of Aids for Teaching the Social Studies.” 


Unpublished M.A. thesis, University of Maryland, College Park, Md., 1939. (Under the 
direction of Professor J. Orin Powers.) 
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The major type of aids available are: pamphlets and other 
printed materials, exhibits, maps, charts and graphs, slides, motion 
pictures, prints and pictures, and the services of staff members. 
Printed aids include much descriptive materials, not bulletins or 
reports, and current releases. Most exhibits are permanent and not 
loanable; others are duplicated and loanable without cost. Bib- 
liographies and catalogs are useful for locating aids; however, most 
aids must be examined and evaluated to determine utility for 
junior high-school grades. Services of staff members are usually 
available from the principal agencies. Some staff members espe- 
cially helpful are information clerks, research directors, educational 
advisors, personal secretaries, and librarians. Teachers using gov- 
ernmental aids should consider each type of aid in connection with 
each topic to be illustrated. 


The Use of Radio in Education 


A broadcast offers a learning situation which contains practically 
all elements desired by teachers diligent in planning instructional 
units. There is the audience situation, and there is the speaker 
or radio cast with something to say to reach and hold the audience. 
The message must be presented in a pleasing voice, and with proper 
inflection and pronunciation. The situation is decidedly real and 
not imaginary, and therefore genuinely stimulative. Thus, radio is 
coming into popular use in secondary schools as a medium of train- 
ing in oral expression. 

Before appearing in front of a microphone, the secondary-school 
student must prepare his script, or someone else must prepare it 
for him. From their own first-hand experience, or from reading, 
or from other sources, the students must assemble information of 
value to the general public. This places stress upon a type of learn- 
ing which is rightly held in high regard by all teachers. Next, the 
students must reduce this information to proper form for presenta- 
tion. For those with little experience with radio, this means a 
careful preparation of script. Facts or information must be placed 
in proper relation. They must be couched in language designed 
to appeal to the average listener, and they must be expressed in 
correct form. In school parlance, this means exercises in written 
expression; but the final product must, in this case, be prepared for 
oral presentation, which is a different thing from ordinary theme 
writing. The students cannot forget that appearing before a micro- 
phone involves training in voice, inflection, pronunciation, and 
tonal quality. 











University of North Carolina Summer 
Schools 
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Graduate courses in Education will be available under the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina on five campuses this summer—at the 
Chapel Hill, Greensboro, and Raleigh units of the Greater Uni- 
versity, and at Boone and Cullowhee by cooperative arrangements 
with the Appalachian State Teachers College and Western Carolina 
State Teachers College. At the Woman’s College, Greensboro, a 
graduate major in Elementary Education (six courses) has been 
established under the general direction of the Graduate Council of 
the Greater University; at Cullowhee and Boone three graduate 
courses in Education given by members of the staff of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina will be accepted toward the Master’s degree 
at the University. 


GRADUATE EDUCATION WoRKSHOP 


At Chapel Hill the Graduate Education Workshop (Education 
267) will be open to “a limited number of qualified graduate stu- 
dents who have specific interests or problems that are adapted to the 
staff and resources available.” Among the problems for which ar- 
rangements have already been made are a number growing directly 
out of the recommendations for the new North Carolina Twelve- 
Year Program—especially in social studies. Staff for the Workshop 
will include Dr. Ruth Kotinsky, specialist in curriculum construc- 
tion, who will also give a course in Adult Education, and five asso- 
ciates who have served in the Southern Study conferences or other 
workshop enterprises throughout the country. Courses closely allied 
with the Workshop will be in Community Education, by James S. 
Tippett; Investigations and Trends in Teaching the Social Studies, 
by A. K. King; Organization and Administration of Secondary 
Schools, by A. W. Clevenger. Professor W. Carson Ryan will direct 
the Workshop. Also on the Chapel Hill campus will be the special 
laboratory-workshop group in regionalism and community resources 
under the Institute for Research in the Social Sciences, designed pri- 
marily for staff members of teacher-training institutions, to be di- 
rected by Professor Howard W. Odum. Advance registration is 
required for the Graduate Education Workshop. 


PROFESSOR KILPATRICK ON CURRICULUM 


In the second term Professor William H. Kilpatrick will give a 
course in Philosophy of Education and conduct a seminar on cur- 
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riculum reconstruction during the war period and afterward. Dr. 
Marian Y. Ostrander will give the course on Social Policy and the 
Schools, and Professor Rose Lammel will continue the work in 
science teaching she inaugurated in the 1941 summer session. 

Music and art opportunities will be available in the offerings at 
both Chapel Hill and Greensboro. In addition to the music courses 
listed in the summer school catalogue, the following courses in art 
will be available at Chapel Hill if a sufficient number of persons 
enroll for the work: Art 42, History and Appreciation of Modern 
Art; Art 44, Beginning Drawing and Sculpture; Art 47, Materials 
and Methods in the Teaching of Art; Art 171, Florentine Painting; 
Art 104, Advanced Drawing. Inquiries regarding this work should 
be addressed to Professor John Allcott, Person Hall, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. 

Graduate courses in fields other than Education will be avail- 
able at Chapel Hill for teachers desiring to qualify for the Master’s 
degree certificate. Graduate courses in business education and home 
economics will be offered at the Woman’s College, Greensboro, and 
in agriculture and vocational education at the State College, Ra- 
leigh. 


High-School Students Are Consumers 


During 1941-42 approximately 7,334,000 high-school students 
functioned as consumers. Their purchases involved a large ex- 
penditure of money. High-school consumers have a role in the 
war program. As such, they should buy carefully, take good care 
of the things they have, and waste nothing. High-school consumers 
can help in community service. In the classroom they learn to 
understand economic citizenship. They can put this knowledge to 
work in the service of the community.—Office of Price Administra- 
tion Consumer Division. 


The National Education Association convenes for its annual 
meeting at Denver, Colorado, June 27, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Myrtle Hooper Dahl, of Minneapolis, its president. 
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Exploring the Curriculum: The Work of the Thirty Schools from the View- 
point of Curriculum Consultants, Adventure in American Education, Volume 
II, H. H. Gites, S. P. McCutcuen, and A. N. Zecutet. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 1942. Pp. xxiv + 362. $2.50. 


The scope of the Eight-Year Study of the Progressive Education Association 
was so broad that the report of this experiment is being published in five 
volumes. Volume I, The Story of the Eight-Year Study! presented the summary 
report, conclusions, and recommendations. This Volume, II, records curriculum 
changes and changes in methods of teaching and in the organization and admin- 
istration in the experimental schools. Volumes III, IV, and V are scheduled 
for publication in 1942; Volume III will report on Evaluation, Volume IV on 
the Follow-up Study of the graduates of these high schools, and Volume V on 
individual descriptions by the schools of their participation in the study. 

The Eight-year Study has been carried on under the direction of the Com- 
mission on the Relation of School and College of the Progressive Education 
Association. The Commission started its work in 1930, thhe participating schools 
began their programs in 1933, and the Study was completed in 1941. After a 
year of preliminary study, the Commission defined some of the areas which they 
thought needed exploration and improvement in the high schools. Using these 
areas as their basis of approach, the Commission sought and secured in 1932 
the cooperation of over goo colleges and universities in an experimental study 
to be carried on by selected high schools. These experimental high schools were 
to be released “from the usual subject and unit requirements for college admis- 
sion”2 for a period of eight years, beginning with the high-school graduating 
class which was to enter college in 1936. Thirty high-school systems in various 
sections of the country were selected to participate in the Study; these thirty 
systems comprised some sixty individual high schools, since some of the schools 
selected had more than one high school in its organization. Because of the 
number of schools selected, the Eight-Year Study is also generally known as the 
“Thirty-Schools Experiment.” These thirty schools were set free to experiment 
as they thought best in improving their programs for their students. 

Volume II, Exploring the Curriculum, attempts to present an examination 
and summary “. . . of some of the major developments that have taken place 
in these schools. The discussions will deal with the applications of objectives 
to problems of curriculum, classroom practices, characteristics of school life, 
administration, and teacher growth and development... .” Yet the volume is 
not merely a report—the authors are advocates of a point of view which devel- 
oped over the period of years in which they worked with the experimental 
schools as consultants of the curriculum staff of the study. “The thesis of this 
volume is that the aims of education are pointed toward the development of 
the individual . . .” (p. 209). 

The authors of Exploring the Curriculum divide their material into nine 
chapters: I. The Central Purposes of Education; II. The Organization of the 
Curriculum; III. The What and When of Instruction; IV. Classroom Practices; 
V. The Integration of School Life; VI. Administration as the Servant of Edu- 
cation; VII. Growth by Teachers: On the Job; VIII. Growth by Teachers: 


1 By Wilford M. Aiken, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1942. $1.75. 
2 Ibid., p. 12. 
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Through Special Agencies; and IX. In Conclusion. Stated briefly, three cur- 
riculum aspects are presented in the volume: (1) Educational and curricular 
objectives (Chapter I); (2) The subject-matter and methods and organization 
of the curriculum (Chapters II-VIII); and a summary of how these two types 
of problems were met in the Thirty Schools. Evaluation as an aspect of cur- 
riculum exploration was omitted purposely, since a later volume of the report 
is to be devoted to it. 

The genesis of educational objectives is presented, and then the attempt is 
made to clarify “general education” and its objectives. Some schools of the 
Study developed the “core” course as the expression of their concept of general 
education. Both adolescent needs and the preservation and extension of democ- 
racy were used by the schools as basis of objectives. There is an excellent section 
on the “Statement of Objectives,” but the practical illustrations of such state- 
ment and analysis are too few in number for exact clarity. 

The Organization of the Curriculum (Chapter Il) gives one a good “over- 
view” of the types of curriculum development which took place in the thirty 
schools. The curriculum employee in the secondary school will want to compare 
the types described here with the plans which are analyzed by two other 
evaluators, Spears} and Wrightstone.4 Four general types evolved: (1) Broad- 
Fields Courses; these developed both from the subject-matter analysis approach, 
and from the social demands approach which embraced an analysis of the 
problems involved in daily living; (2) The Core Curriculum based on adult 
needs or social demands; variations found under this head were the unified- 
studies approach (fusion), the cultural-epoch approach, and the social-demands 
approach; (3) The Core Curriculum based on adolescent needs; this plan in- 
volved teacher-student planning, criteria for the selection of units, the prepara- 
tion of source units, and the administration of the core program; (4) The 
Reorganization of Subjects, which involved the necessity of confining subject- 
matter to a narrower area. Each approach is well illustrated, and each repre- 
sents in toto a stage in the thinking of a school in its curriculum development. 

Chapter III is devoted to that troublesome aspect called scope and sequence. 
Teachers who are engaged in curriculum revision are always faced with the 
three-fold problem of teaching that which has always been taught, of teaching 
as preparation for adult life, and of teaching for the present and existing needs 
of adolescents. The authors call these three aspects education for yesterday, 
tomorrow, or today. They label education for tomorrow as the “social-demands 
approach,” and education for today as the “adolescent-needs approach”; from 
these two approaches they present scope and sequence when it is predetermined 
in advance, and when it is not. Practical suggestions are offered which can help 
schools to solve the administrative problems involved in core work and to avoid 
repetition of units and areas of study. 

The authors assume that methods and techniques of teaching are merely 
the means of accomplishing the purposes of education; therefore, methods are 
not separable from the purposes to be accomplished by them (Chapter IV). 
The entire chapter is devoted to cooperative (democratic) practice in the class- 
room, both between teachers and students and between teachers and teachers. 
This chapter has a profusion of interesting examples of classroom techniques; 
it is the only part of the report which takes up briefly records, reports, and 
types of evaluation. 

3 Spears, H., The Emerging High-School Curriculum and Ita Direction, New York, 
American Book Company, 1940, Chapter IIT. 


‘ Wrightstone, J. W., Appraisal of Experimental High School Practices, New York, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936, Chapter II. 
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What most educational authorities would call the “Extracurriculum” is 
presented in Chapter V. The writers treat this integration of school life under 
these headings: (1) School Government; (2) Whole-School Projects, such as an 
operetta, a Christmas celebration, or a toy shop; (3) School clubs, which is the 
only aspect which this report handles in a manner almost entirely negative; 
(4) The Home Room, which the reader is advised to read in connection with 
Chapter VI and the guidance program in general; (5) Problem-Solving; and 
(6) The Use of Community Resources. 


Many perplexing problems of administration are involved in curriculum 
reorganization. “Administration as the Servant of Education” is a happy title 
(Chapter VI). Those schools seemed to make the most progress in the Study 
when the school staffs worked cooperatively in defining school policies. The 
Policy Councils of the Denver, Tulsa, Des Moines, and Shaker Heights schools 
are described as examples from large systems, where the problems of coordina- 
tion are more difficult than they are in smaller administrative units. The Study 
helped to magnify the role of the classroom teacher, in effective guidance work, 
and core courses are presented as worked out in the guidance program in the 
Denver Schools. A short section is devoted to interpreting the school to the 
community. 


The report adds proof to the preliminary findings of the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the American Council on Education (Chapters VIT and 
VIII). Teacher growth is inevitably bound up with curriculum improvement. 
The volume presents the prerequisites to professional development and the 
experiences that contribute to teacher growth through daily living on the job 
and through special agencies. Administrators who desire to stimulate their 
staffs to make curricular improvements will find detailed suggestions of a 
valuable nature in these two chapters, suggestions which will help them both 
to make a start and to continue to stimulate their teachers. Especially valuable 
for the Thirty Schools were the opportunities furnished to teachers by special 
agencies and institutions, prominent among these were special study in work- 
shops, institutes and special courses, seminars within schools, professional asso- 
ciations, and special consultants. 


When the reviewer attempts to evaluate one volume in a series of reports 
which is to comprise five volumes in all, he is under a handicap; he tries to be 
fair to the authors, and at the same he is ignorant of the aspects which the 
other volumes will take up. For example, evaluation of the curriculum is 
touched upon incompletely in Volume II, because a forthcoming volume in the 
series is to be devoted entirely to this aspect. In spite of this limitation, these 
general conclusions seem to be justified: (1) Each school developed individually 
in its curriculum growth; no particular pattern evolved in one school which 
could be employed successfully in another. (2) The trend in the Eight-Year 
Study was toward curriculum revision in each school to meet its own needs, in 
contradistinction to the State- and System-wide curriculum revision movements 
in the decade from 1930 to 1940. (3) The steps in curriculum growth in the 
Thirty Schools were parallel in many respects to the steps which have developed 
in revision in the elementary schools since 1923. (4) From the examples which 
were given, curriculum revision was accomplished within the existing adminis- 
trative structure of each school, not in spite of the administrative organization; 
democracy in school administration was actually at work. (5) Educational lead- 
ership is essential for real curricular improvement to take place; likewise, spe- 
cial, consultants and special agencies bring a zest and stimulation from outside 
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of the school, and encourage a more objective attitude on the part of the staff 
in their work. (6) Each teacher has to experiment “on his own” before he is 
convinced of the value of curriculum study. (7) His “total” school experience 
has most value for the student. (8) That school does the most for youth which 
sets up most effectively a “functional adolescent community” for youth. (9) 
There was a tendency in some schools in the Study toward decentralization of 
administrative authority. (10) This report on the curriculum overemphasized 
the developments in some larger school systems—e.g., Denver, Des Moines, and 
Tulsa—at the expense of developments in smaller high schools; and many more 
high schools are small than are large. (11) This report lacked many descriptions 
of curricular exploration in the areas of the Foreign Languages, the Arts, and 
the Vocational subjects. 

All in all, the volume is a valuable and timely addition to the literature and 
experimentation in the field of the curriculum in the secondary school. 


J. Mtnor Gwynn. 


The Teacher and Educational Administration. W. C. Reavis and C. H. Jupp. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. Pp. i-xviii, 604. $3.00. 


This book should help to satisfy a need which teachers, administrators and 
workers engaged in teacher education have felt keenly. It presents very exten- 
sively the responsibilities and the opportunities of the teacher, as an individual, 
as a member of a working group, and as a professional body, in his or her 
relationships to administrative authority, personnel, procedure, and problems. 
It is written from the teacher's point of view and contains, in simple, definite, 
well-organized form, very many of the theoretical considerations, the practical 
understandings, the basic information, and the concrete suggestions required by 
every teacher who is to be successful in her administrative relationships and in 
the administrative aspects of her work. It assumes that educational administra- 
tion is throughout a democratic function and hence requires the improved, in- 
telligent participation of the teacher in all of its local, state and national aspects. 
At the same time it deals adequately with the problems of the teacher who does 
not work in so democratic a regime. The authors in the preface say: “In the 
writing of the book, the needs of readers of four types have been constantly 
kept in mind: (1) students in teacher-training institutions; (2) teachers in serv- 
ice; (3) persons preparing for administrative positions; and (4) administrators 
who desire to consider with their teachers the numerous responsibilities and 
interests of those teachers in the administrative aspects of education.” 

Teachers will be especially interested in the chapter devoted to “Responsi- 
bilities for School Curriculum,” “Responsibilities for Extra-Curriculum Activi- 
ties,” “Community Responsibilities,” “Teachers and Teachers’ Organizations,” 
“Economic Security,” “Social Security,” “Professional Ethics,” “Improvement of 
Teachers in Service.” In each case a most sane, balanced view is maintained 
and a really constructive program is presented. 


While the range of the content is great, the materials have been well- 
organized for ready reference. Much valuable information is presented in tables. 
As one would expect from these authors the bibliographies are extensive and 
well selected. Both the topical outline of the Table of Contents and the index 
are excellently prepared. 

R. W. Morrison. 
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The Nature and Use of Reading Tests. AnTHUR E. TRaxLer. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Pp. 64. $.go. 

This report on “The Nature and Use of Reading Tests” is an outgrowth of 
a subcommittee on reading tests which was appointed by the Committee on 
Tests and Measurements following the 1939 Educational Conference of the 
Educational Records Bureau. This subcommittee recommended that a bulletin 
be issued which would describe and appraise the available reading tests with 
diagnostic features and make suggestions for the use of tests in the diagnosis 
and teaching of reading. The bulletin is divided into six sections. Section I is 
an introductory statement. In Section II there is description, analysis of current 
reading tests, and a discussion of diagnostic tests vs. survey tests. There are 
ten elementary school reading tests that have diagnostic properties. There are 
nine junior and senior high-school reading tests and three reading tests for 
both elementary schools and high schools. There are eight college reading tests. 
Each test is taken up individually and discussed briefly. 

Section III of the bulletin discusses the use of reading tests in diagnosis and 
remedial instruction. This section is considered under four main headings: 
(1) analysis of the reading achievement of groups and of individuals, (2) selec- 
tion of pupils for special help in reading, (3) study and corrective teaching of 
individual pupils, and (4) appraisal of remedial instruction. The discussion is 
too concrete to be of any considerable help. The discussion is treated through 
the use of actual test scores for various grades in individual pupils but this 
treatment is not comprehensive enough for real understanding. 

Section IV demonstrates the relationship of scores on three reading tests to 
mental age on the Kuhlman-Anderson Intelligence Test. These correlations 
show that there is fairly close relationship between mental age and reading 
achievement. 

Section V includes a listing of materials available for use in remedial, cor- 
rective and developmental reading. The reading materials listed in this section 
should be of concrete help to the classroom teacher. The materials are classed 
in the same divisions as the diagnostic tests in Section II. 

Section VI includes selected references on reading tests. 

The bulletin is short, compact, and is so organized that it should be easy 
to use. Sections II and V have considerable helpful material for the elementary, 
secondary or college teacher of reading. 

W. D. Perry. 


4 Handbook in Community Development. The Southeastern Workshop, Green- 
ville, South Carolina, 1941. $.50. 


This valuable handbook resulted from the Workshop sponsored by Furman 
University Summer School and the Greenville County Council for Community 
Development in the summer of 1941, which included 52 representatives from 
13 states and 5 staff members. 

Among the topics treated are: How to begin a community development pro- 
gram: the place of fact-finding in community development; government and 
community; economic improvement; the community health program; recreation 
in school and community; art in community development; the role of social 
agencies; principles in school commmunity relationships; the function of a col- 
lege or university in the community; adult education; the place of the church, 
minority groups. 

W. Carson RyYAn. 
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Teacher-Pupil Relationships. Bernice Baxter. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1941. 


When Miss Baxter did her doctorate at Yale University her dissertation 
proved so useful that the Yale Library was kept busy lending it. Now the 
original findings and some additional material have been made available in an 
attractive, readable book. This volume is one that will become an essential 
piece of reading for teachers and administrators concerned with mental hygiene 
in education. 

W. Carson Ryan. 


Outposts of Defense. Witiam H. Haas. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1942. 82 pp. $.50. 


This is one of the Public Policy Pamphlets series which the University of 
Chicago Press has been publishing during the last decade. It is a summary of 
The American Empire, a comprehensive study of the colonial possessions of the 
United States of which Professor Haas was the Editor. Brief sketches of the 
recent history, geography, resources, present status and future promise of Alaska, 
Hawaii, Philippines, Puerto Rico, Panama Canal Zone, and Virgin Islands are 
followed by a new interpretation of “Manifest Destiny.’ This is a very timely 
pamphlet and will be useful as background material in social studies classes. 
The busy general reader will also find it helpful in understanding our present 
position in the war. 

A. K. Kine. 


Applied Mathematics for Girls. Nettie Stewart Davis. Milwaukee. Bruce 
Publishing Company. Pp. xii + 274. $1.40. 


This is the third edition of this book. As the name implies the purpose of 
the book is to provide material which is appropriate to give to girls the com- 
monly used mathematics by their sex and to develop in them the ability to 
apply this mathematics to the practical problems as the need arises. The material 
presented might be divided into the following phases: (1) The fundamental 
operations of arithmetic as applied to integers, fractions, decimals, and per- 
centage, (2) certain phases of commercial arithmetic, such as pay rolls and 
time sheets, sales techniques and banking, (3) the application of arithmetic to 
the problems of home making such as sewing problems, family and personal 
budgets, food problems, and home improvement problems, (4) certain other 
practical phases of arithmetic such as taxes, insurance, postal rates and service, 
(5) miscellaneous topics such as graphs, algebra, geometry, ratio and proportion 
and public utilities. 

The girl who uses this book as a text would learn many things applicable 
to home making not found in the traditional mathematics material. These 
would pertain to cooking, sewing, foods, and food values, meter readings, cost 
of her own clothes, food and other items of expense. This is perhaps the book's 
strongest point. 

Since it has been so thoroughly tried out in the form of older editions and 
since it is now improved and modernized it will no doubt find an important 
place as a text book in many high schools. 

H. F. Muncu. 
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Physical Science. CHARLES H. NETTeELs, PauL F. Devine, WALTER L. Nourse, and 
M. E. Herriotr. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Pp. xxiv + 464. 


Giving to young people of senior high-school age an intelligent understand- 
ing of the working of our physical world has for some time now been differ- 
entiated in the minds of many from putting them through formal courses in 
separate chemistry and physics. In line with this philosophy the authors of 
this book have presented a unified treatment of the non-biological sciences 
written with relative simplicity and freedom from excessive scientific termi- 
nology, showing not only the interrelationships among the separate scientific 
branches—meteorology, physics, chemistry, astronomy, geology—but also their 
combined significance in the home and in commerce and industry. Instead of 
the usual divisions of physics and the usual chapters in chemistry texts, the 
chapters here bear such titles as The Weather, The Air, Water, The Earth, 
The Heavens, Communication, Fuels, Materials and Processes, The Home, 
Fabrics, Men of Science, Work and Leisure. The physics of light is treated in 
connection with use of the telescope and spectroscope in astronomy; the physics 
of sound, under communication; simple chemical principles are introduced in 
the study of water, and added to in later chapters, especially those dealing with 
materials and processes. In the end, much of the usual content of formal 
courses is covered. 

Activities suggested include the answering of practical questions, experiments 
and demonstrations, field work utilizing local resources, some construction, and 
a variety of other types. Excellent annotated reading lists are provided. 

The text is an outgrowth of experimental teaching of this type of course 
for a dozen or more years in the Los Angeles senior high schools. Its level is 
distinctly higher than that of general science texts for the junior high grades; 
yet it would not be impossible for a mature student with no previous science 
training to use it. For the average youth it would seem a far more significant 
introduction to the physical environment than that given through use of older, 
more formal, texts. 

CARLETON E. PRESTON. 


Studies and Activities in Biology. Cuarin W. Day and Marcaret RITCHIE. 
New York: World Book Company. 1942. Pp. vi + 218. $.80. 


Like the text which it is designed to accompany, this workbook seems likely 
to be within the powers of only the unusually mature and intellectual secondary- 
school student to understand and appreciate. It would certainly not be suited 
to the vocabulary and depth of concepts of the average tenth-grade student 
who makes up the membership of the introductory biology course of most 
high schools. More likely its greatest service would be in college courses. Here 
the emphasis on large ideas and principles which it is well organized to give 
could make it very helpful. 

CARLETON E. PRESTON. 


Official Guidebook for Traffic Safety Education. American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administration. Washington, D. C., 1941. 


The new guidebook, prepared after a year’s study by the Association's edu- 
cational research committee in collaboration with their New York University 
Center for Safety Education, gives specific suggestions for carrying out the 
following recommendations: 
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(1) A complete state program of traffic-accident prevention demands that 
education be ranked equally with engineering and enforcement. 

(2) State motor vehicle departments should cooperate increasingly with state 
education departments and with national, state, and community agencies in 
planning and conducting safety programs. 

(3) An adequate staff of trained personnel must be set up in each motor 
vehicle department if state programs of traffic-safety education are to be effec- 
tively executed. 

(4) State motor vehicle departments should make increased use of such edu- 
cational channels as the press, radio, and motion pictures to increase knowl- 
edge, develop desirable attitudes, and build superior skills in traffic safety among 
pedestrians, drivers, and bicyclists. 

(5) Increased educational emphasis should be given to such procedure as 
securing the driver’s license and motor vehicle inspection. 

(6) The administration of penalties for violation of traffic laws should be 
accompanied by remedial education. 

(7) Suitable legislation relating to the responsibilities of the public schools 
for education in traffic safety should be enacted in all states. 

(8) High-school courses in driver education and road training and college 
courses designed to train teachers in this field should be extended. 

(9) The work of such school agencies as safety patrols, bicycle clubs, and 
junior safety councils should be constantly encouraged and extended. 

(10) Increased attention must be directed to developing an effective program 
for reducing pedestrian accidents. 

W. C. R. 


NEW CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


The University of Oregon Curriculum Laboratory has just announced its 
spring series of Curriculum Bulletins. High-school teachers, particularly, will 
be interested in three of these new pamphlets. Bulletin No. 53, Romano-Italian 
Culture and Civilization (50c), is a unit plan for the study of world cultures 
in a tenth-grade Social Living class (English and Social Studies combined). 
Bulletins No. 54, A Test of Creative Writing Ability (20c), and No. 55, Eval- 
uating the Effectiveness of Oral English (35c), are experimental forms of two 
new measuring devices for high-school students. 

Other recent items in this series are two bibliographies and five units: 

Bibliography for Units on Mexico (No. 30, 25¢), is an annotated bibliography 
of books, magazine articles, pamphlets, music, records, films, etc., about Mexico. 
Bibliography for Units on Communication (No. 31, 25¢), is an annotated bibli- 
ography similar to No. go, above. 

Hawaii, Our Beautiful Possession (No. 32, 30c), a unit-plan and description 
for intermediate grades, includes outlines, activities, references, etc. Insurance: 
A Unit for Social Mathematics (No. 33, 20c), dealing with social and economic 
aspects on the high-school level, includes suggested activities, references, etc. 
The Culture and Civilization of the Northern Countries (No. 35, 35¢), Denmark, 
Finland, Norway, Sweden—combines social studies and language arts into a 
“social living” unit at the secondary level. Marco Polo: A Study of Ancient 
Cultures (No. 44, 50c) is an integrated source unit for all grade levels, with 
suggestions for correlations in various subjects. Installment Buying (No. A, 40¢), 
a secondary school social studies unit, includes an overview, suggested activities, 
references, etc. 





